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THE PRACTICAL TOURIST. 


(Continued from page 66.) 


Still under the head of Birmingham, the 
author’s account of his excursion for the pur- 
pose of exploring the neighbouring region of 
iron mines is graphical and interesting. 

“ Although they may rarely have attracted 
the wandering traveller from his course, 
these mines well deserve the notice of the 
scientific geologist who may wish to behold 
one of the most valuable districts of England, 
containing mineral riches beneath the soil. 
The peculiar advantage of this mining region 
consists in the important facilities of obtain- 
ing from the shaft or pit, not only the iron 
ore to be smelted, but also the very coal re- 
quired to smelt it. ‘The clay of the adjacent 
fields is of a suitable quality for forming the 
fire-bricks, and a neighbouring hill furnishes 
from its quarries the supply of limestone ne- 
cessary to be mingled in the furnace with the 
ore and coal to form the flues. To complete 
the enumeration of the facilities here com- 
bined, a navigable canal is constructed to 
wind, with many sinuosities, among the iron 
mines, from the gaping mouths of some of 
which it abruptly turns aside, as if endued 
with instinctive dread of being engulfed in 
the dark open abysses. By means of the 
canal, the heavy mineral-products are eco- 
nomically transported to the distant parts of 
the kingdom. So rich in iron ore is this fa- 
voured spot, that three or four steam engines 
are in some of the fields, collected within a 
few hundred yards of each other; and are 
all simultaneously in motion, exerting their 

power to pump water, and hoist iron, stone 
and coals from the numercus shafts of mines. 

“ The most ample sources of wealth abound 
in many parts of this small island, and are 
improved to the best advantage by an enter- 
prising people. One of the iron furnaces 
lately offered for sale, is valued at £30,000, 
or nearly $140,000. The following extraor- 


iron works, 5000 persons are employed ; an- 
nual sum expended for labour, £300,000 ; 
number of horses employed, 450; number of | 
steam engines, eight, each of fifty horse power, | 
but, going night and day, they do the work | 
of 12,000 horses ; water wheels, nine, equal 
to the power of 954 horses; annually used | 
for mixing in the furnaces, 90,000 tons of | 
iron stone, and 40,000 tons of lime-stone ; 
200,000 tons of coal consumed, and 30,000 


pounds of gunpowder; 120 miles of train | 





railways have been laid for the use of these 
works, besides which, there is a canal of 
several miles in length, aqueduct bridges, &c. | 











and cylinders of the steam engines, are clus- 
tered in some of the districts, like rude cot- 
tages in a village; but instead of being te- 
nanted by families of the human race, they 
are solely occupied by the giant of iron 


|sinews, created by man, and labouring for 


him as his slave. The working beams, dis- 
closed to view in plain sight beneath the 
sheds, move up and down in regular vibra- 
tion, as if these giants were looking forth 
from beneath their scanty roof, and were so- 
ciably nodding, each to his neighbour. Broad 
belts or bands, made by sewing four ropes 
together side by side, radiate from these en- 














It is further stated, that the proprietor has | gine-houses, as from the heart, to convey : 
lately built a castle for his own residence, in| the pulsations of the moving power to con- 





the vicinity of the works, containing seventy- | 
two apartments; the locks and hinges alone 
cost £700. There are green-houses for raising 
pine-apples attached to the castle, heated by | 
steam, and an extensive grapery, each of| 
which costs annually about £800 sterling, 
(nearly $4000.) 








siderable distances across the fields, to the 
dark orifices of the mines. The calm waters 
of the canals intersecting the valley are rip- 
pled by the movements of canal boats, which 
in some places pass with their loads over the 
heads of the miners in the deep galleries of 
the mines beneath its bed, leaving the specta- 







“ Having the advantage of fine weather, I | tor impressed with the conviction, that above 
made a pedestrian excursion over the mining | ground he sees not one half of the.movements 
region, to obtain, leisurely, a survey of the|of industry that would be revealed, if the 
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operations carried on for raising and smelting 
the iron ore. 

“In order to enjoy a general view of the 
country around Dudley, which is near the | 
great centre of the iron mines, let us ascend | 
one of the towers of Dudley castle. This in- 
teresting ruin stands high on the hill, pre- 
senting to those who approach it from the 
vales adjacent, projecting outlines of wavy 
and ragged walls, relieved by the dark blue 
sky beyond them. It being nearly sunset, a 
band of musicians are in temporary possession 
of the solitary court of the castle, as if for 


martial music from the walls of the surround- | 
ing towers. The full clear notes of the bugle, 
rising in swelling sounds, and then subsiding | 
almost imperceptibly until silence again reigns 
throughout the roofless halls, have here their 
utmost power in exciting the imagination, 
until one almost looks around for the ancient | 


mons behind the battlements. 
music is still sounding, you look abroad from 
a commanding pinnacle of the castle over dis- 
tant vales, and contrast the vast useless struc- 


viving towers of which you stand, with the 


bowels of the earth were laid open to his 
view. Riveted to the spot, one continues 
gazing at the interesting landscape, even 
after the declining sun has disappeared, and 
the gathering shades of twilight have darken- 
ed the face of the country, and distant objects 
have become blended in confused misty out- 
lines. The chimneys of many remote iron- 


seen. The fires which spout upwards from 
their tops are no longer rendered compara- 
tively dim by the brighter glare of sunshine. 
As the obscurity increases, these fires all be- 


the purpose of exciting surprising echoes of| gin to brighten to the view, and when the 


darkness finally prevails, the lights resemble 
stars reflected from the surface of a dark 
lake spread out before you. It may be 
imagined that they resemble lighthouses, some 
near at hand, and others gleaming faintly on 
the remote verge of the horizon. In addition 
to the fires of the furnaces, the countless 


warriors clad in steel to rise up at the sum-|heaps of blazing coals, ignited for the pur- 
Whilst the | pose of being reduced to coke, flash up at in- 


tervals over the adjacent fields, like the burn- 
ing of frequent brush heaps in the clearing 
of a forest. All these fires pour forth such 


ture of baronial magnificence, upon the sur-|a flood of light as actually to tinge the bor- 


|ders of the overhanging clouds with streaks 





more beneficial and equally bold works of the 


dinary statement of the productive value of 


and fringes of red, like the reflection of the 


present generation of men, whose labours are | fearful ruddy glare of a conflagration. Those 


smelting furnaces are now distinctly to be ° 
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several of these iron furnaces, belonging to a 
single individual, will show how great a 





devoted to improvements in the useful arts. | may imagine the appearance, who may have 
The tall chimneys of numerous iron furnaces | witnessed a forest on fire in the United States, 
are gilded on one side by the last rays of the | after the first rush of flame has swept over 


source of national wealth the manufacture of 
iron has become in this country. « The Me- 
chanic’s Magazine states, that in Crawshay’s 
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setting sun, and long shadows are cast from 
the opposite sides, over the fields of the valley. 
The sheds, which partially shelter the boilers 


<>. 





the dry leaves, when the blackened tract ap- 
pears dotted with spots of fire, wherever a 
dry hollow tree, or a fallen trunk, furnishes 
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fuel upon which the devouring element fastens 
and lingers, until the whole is consumed. The 
stranger cannot but silently acknowledge, 
whilst gazing at all these works, that the en- 
terprise of the people who are achieving such 
wonderful triumphs in the useful arts, renders 
them worthy of the bountiful land in which 
they dwell. 

“ Staffordshire is one of the richest coun- 
ties of England, as well for the mineral trea- 
sures contained in the earth, as for the green 
pastures and fertile fields, which adorn its 
surface. In one part of Staffordshire is found 
the finest clay suitable for the supply of the 
immense potteries, which furnish whole na- 
tions with ware for their tables. From these 
mines, iron is extracted in abundance, not 
only for the hardware and cutlery of Bir- 
mingham, but for exportation. In the adja- 
cent county of Cheshire, are mines of solid 
salt, sufficient for the supply of all the nations 
of the world, for ages; and in another portion 
of the English territory are found fine slates, 
which are transported to nearly all quarters 
of the globe for covering roofs. The quarries 
of freestone abounding in various parts of| 
England furnish a most useful building mate- | 
rial, equally adapted for the economical con- 
struction of the cottage and the palace. Mines 
of copper, tin, and lead are also found in abun- 
dance, and all these natural advantages are 
improved to the utmost by means of excellent 
roads, railways, and canals, which like a net- 
work overspread and connect all parts of the 
country. But, above all, the coal mines have | 
proved a principal source of the unexampled | 
prosperity of England. These mines, or coal 
fields as they are termed, are so distributed 
over the island that nearly every portion has | 
a cheap and ready supply. 

“The produce of the coal mines in the) 
hands of Englishmen are of far more value than | 
those of silver and gold; as they are appli- 
cable to so many useful purposes, to meet the 
_ wants of society. Like the genius of the | 
lamp in the stories of Eastern romance, coal 
is resorted to for performing numerous useful 
services. It puts in motion the mechanism 
of the steam engine, and causes it to perform 
labours almost incredible. Whilst it imparts 
warmth to the domestic circle, with its bril- 
liant light it supersedes the lamp in rendering 
the fireside cheerful, and it even dispels the 





loom of the pathway of the public streets. 
t is a useful agent abroad as well as at 
home, and is the source of the moving power 
which transports the traveller over rail-roads 
on the land, and over tempestuous waves and 
adverse tides on the ocean. It furnishes tar 
as well as freights for ships. Almost every 
mechanical business in which power is re- 
quired, is here indebted to its agency, for 
putting in motion the numerous engines with 
which England abounds.. 

“ After getting safely down from the airy 
pinnacles of Dudley castle, from whence we 
have been looking at the beautiful and inte- 
resting country around this spot, we will de- 
scend to the foot of the hill, and enter the 
dark cavernous excavations formed beneath 
the very foundation of the castle itself. The 
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from whence the lime-stone is extracted, are 
so large as to resemble the mouths of natural 
caverns, into one of which a navigable canal 
enters, like some huge water snake, with its 
far extending writhing body half hid in the 
hole of its lair. In the dark caverns of the 
tunnel, the canal becomes lost to sight. Step- 
ping into one of the empty canal boats, just 
entering to bring forth to daylight a cargo of 
lime-stone, I found the heart of the hill to be 
perforated byypassages and excavations, like 
the devious subterranean paths of an ant-hill. 
The substratum of the whole hill appears to 
be composed entirely of lime-stone, and so 
many cargoes have been taken away during 
the lapse of years for supplying the great and 
constant consumption of this necessary flux 
for melting the ore, as well as for the use of 
lime burners Of the adjacent thickly populated 
country, that caverns of vast dimensions have 
been artificially formed, some of them resem- 
bling the celebrated natural caverns of the 
Peak of Derbyshire. The lime-stone is 
loosened froin its bed by explosions of gun- 
powder, the sounds of which, as is usual in 
subterraneous works, burst on the ear of the 
startled visiter like the peal of thunder from 
an evening cloud; but, instead of passing 
away with few echoes, as in the open air 
above ground, these peals are confined by the 
walls of rocks, and almost do violence to the 
organs of hearing by their stunning reverbe- 
rations. After the noise of the first explosion 
has passed off from the immediate cavern in 
which it takes place, it may be heard dis- 
tinctly to send back numerous echoes, as if 
bellowing through successive windings of the 
distant cavernous passages. These reverbera- 
tions, growing fainter and fainter, gradually 
cease, and all becomes quiet ; when the voices 
of the miners, and the strokes of steel pikes, 
are again heard. 

“Lord Dudley owns this most valuable 


|quarry, and also numerous coal and iron 


mines of the adjacent lands, the income from 
which, as an English gentleman informed me, 
is nearly equal to the revenue of some of the 
South American states. He observed, that 
although this nobleman is a bachelor, his in- 
come has proved inadequate to maintain pro- 
fuse habits of expenditure and of dissipation, 
which, notwithstanding all his wealth, are 
said at times to involve him in pecuniary em- 
barrassments ; so true is the Dutch proverb, 
that a man’s thrift is not measured by his in- 
come, but by his comparative expenditures.” 
For “ The Friend.” 
POPULAR PHYSIOLOGY. 
(Continued from page 86.) 

From the description given of the system 
of arteries and veins, it is evident, that if the 
circulation is constant and perfect, they will 
necessarily be full, and the organ which pro- 
pels the blood throughout them must be so 
contrived, that when one part of it contracts 
to throw a fresh quantity into the arteries, it 
will afford a receptacle in another part, to 
receive an equal quantity thrown out from 
the veins. For as the two systems of tubes 
unite at their extremities, and both are full, 


openings in the earth at the base of the hill, | there can be no more blood forced in at one 











end, than will escape at the other, without 
distending the whole beyond their natural 
size. It is true, there is a constant consump- 
tion of the blood driven into the arteries, in 
repairing and renewing the different parts of 
the structure ; but that is exactly compensat- 
ed for, by the chyle poured out from the tho- 
racic duct into the veins, so that in all animals 
where the circulation is constant, the heart 
is provided with two parts, the auricle, which 
receives the blood from the veins, and the 
ventricle, which forces it into the arteries. 
In man, the structure is more perfect and 
complicated, and we will follow our author in 
his description of the parts, except where 
obliged to vary on account of his references 
toa plate. “'The blood, in its course through 
the body, is constantly depositing its nutri- 
tious particles, and taking up those which, 
having formed part of the body, are now, as 
it were, exhausted. It must, therefore, when 
returning through the veins, be unfit to go a 
second time to nourish and repair the differ- 
ent parts of the system, without some reno- 
vation and purification. Now the renovation 
is effected by the pouring in of fresh matter, 
in the chyle; the purification, by exposure 
to air in the substance of the lungs. This 
is particularly necessary in the higher and 
warm-blooded animals, and for the purpose 
of this new course of the blood, new parts 
are added to the more simple heart, which 
performs the functions required in the lower 
order of animals.” ‘Thus we have four cavi- 
ties, two of which are auricles, and two ven- 
tricles, the former forming the upper, and 
the latter the lower part of the organ. ‘The 
auricle and ventricle on the right side, are 
distinguished as the venous cavities of the 
heart, and those on the left as the arterial 
cavities. The right auricle, being merely 
the reservoir into which the large veins 
empty, “sends the blood into the right ven- 
tricle, from which arises a large vessel, call- 
ed the pulmonary artery, which immediately 
divides into two branches, one for each lung. 
Through this, the right ventricle impels the 
blood into the lungs, where, penetrating into 
extremely minute vessels, it is exposed to the 
air, which we are constantly taking in by the 
action of drawing our breath, and which 
produces a most marked and instantaneous 
change in it. By this change, the blood 
seems to have lost all its impurities; from a 
dark red it becomes instantly a bright scarlet 
colour, and is found to have acquired its pro- 
per stimulating and nutritious qualities. It 
is now therefore driven on through the pul- 
monary veins (in which the miaute branches 
of the artery terminate) into the left auricle, 
thence, it is sent into the left ventricle, to be 
distributed by it, through the aorta, to all 
parts of the structure ; from which it returns 
by the veins, black and impure, again to un- 
dergo the same process in the lungs, and 
again to be sent out for the nourishment of 
the body.” ‘Thus composed, the heart is 


situated nearly in the centre of the chest, but 
more to the left side. It rests on the diaphragm 
by its lower part, and lies rather obliquely, from 
right towards the left, its point being in the 
latter direction.” 


It is enclosed in a pecu- 


* 


liar sac or bag of its own, termed pericardi- 
um, which is closed, and its internal surface 
lined with a serous membrane, that constantly 
exhales a fluid which lubricates the heart and 
facilitates its motions. ‘“ ‘The texture of the 
heart generally is muscular, with tendinous 
or cartilaginous bands around its four open- 
ings, that is, those between the auricle and 
ventricle, and the ventricles and ~ arteries. 
Internally it is lined with a smooth mem- 
brane, which is found continued through the 
whole course of both the arteries and veins ; 
and externally the serous lining of the peri- 
cardium is reflected over it, while the fibrous 
coat of the sac forms a strong covering over 
all.” As observed in a former number, all 
the blood from the head and upper extremi- 
ties is returned by one large descending vein, 
and all that from the lower extremities and 


body, by one large ascending vein; these) 


unite at, and open into the right auricle. As, 
previously to birth, there is no respiration, 
there is no need for the blood passing through 
the lungs; and accordingly at that period 
of life, an opening exists in the partition be- 
tween the right and left auricles, so that the 
blood when returned from the veins, passes 
direct from the right to the left, and from 
that into the left ventricle, thence to be dis- 
tributed over the body. but as soon as re- 
spiration commences, the blood requires to 
be sent into the lungs, to do which, it must 
pass into the right ventricle ; the opening be- 
tween the auricles therefore closes at once 


and for ever, and the circulation through the | 


lungs instantly sets in. ‘The blood, then, 
having been poured into the right auricle un- 


til it is slightly distended, that .slowly con- | 


tracts and drives the fluid into the right ven- 
tricle, until it becomes distended. As soon 
as this is the case, it begins to contract. The 
blood would now be as likely to regurgitate 
into the auricle, and thereby derange the 
whole system, as to pass on in its proper 
course through the artery leading into the 


former is guarded by a valve of simple, but 
most admirable structure, which completely 
prevents this evil occurring. This valve, 
which is called tricuspid, is composed of three 
triangular-shaped membranes, the bases of 
which are attached round the edges of the 
opening, while their points are nearly free 
and floating, and of sufficient size when laid 
together completely to close the orifice. 
Now, as the size of these membranes cannot 


change, it is necessary that the size of the! 


orifice should also be permanent, else the 
valve could not possibly fill it up. This is 
provided for, by making the circle of its cir- 
cumference a firm tendinous ring; and this 
evidence of design is the more striking, inas- 
much as the bases of the valves, where alone 
motion or distention would be injurious, are 
the only parts of the whole organ which are 
incapable of either. But three simple loose 
membranes, though capable when spread out 
to fill the opening, would not be sufficient ; 
they could not resist the pressure of the blood 
while the ventricle was contracting, but would 
be driven up themselves through the opening 
into the auricle, and the passage thus be 


{ 
forced. To prevent this, there are attached| Extracts from a Pilgrimage to the Holy 
along the edges of each of these membranes, Land, comprising Recollections, Sketches, 
three or four beautiful thin tendinous cords,| and Reflections, made during a Tour in 
which run from them to the sides of the ven-| the Eas, in 1832-1833. By Alphonse de 
tricles. These cords are not extensible them-| Lamartine. 
selves, and their length is just sufficient to (Continued from page 91.) 
allow the membranes to unite together and 5th October. 1832. 
close the orifice, but perfectly prevents their} At about two miles from Deir-el-Kammar, 
going any further. As soon, then, as the dis-| there is obtained one of the most magnificent 


tended ventricle begins to press upon its con-| yiews of the Lebanon. On the one side, its 
tents, which is done by the muscular fibres | deep gorges, which the traveller is about to 
contracting in all directions, the blood, in at-| enter, suddenly open beneath the feet. On 
tempting to return into the auricle, catches | the other, the castle of Dptedin rises in the 
up the membranes and throws them into the | form of a pyramid on the summit of its hill, 
opening, which is thereby immediately closed. | covered with verdure and surrounded by the 
But as the sides of the ventricle approach | foaming waters; before him the mountains, 
each other, those tendinous cords extending | gradually descending to the sea—some dark, 
from them to the edges of the membranes, | others of a lighter aspect,—unrdll themselves 
and which, I have said, were just of sufficient | like a cataract of hills, and disappear either 
length when the ventricle is distended, to pre- | amongst verdant ridges of olive-trees in the 
vent the valve from being forced, must be+| plains of Sida, or on a rising hill of a brick- 
come relaxed, and would fail to answer the | 


; | coloured sand along the shores of Baireut- 
'end designed, was not the danger foreseen | Here and there, the contour of the mountain 


and guarded against. They are inserted into sides, and the varied lines of their immense 
what may be called small muscular pillars, | descending ridges, are terminated and broken 
which share in the general inclination to con- | by the tops of cedars, of fig, or broad-crested 
tract equally with the parieties of the ventri- | pine-trees ; numerous villages shine at their 
cle, so that the nearer the latter approach | feet or on their summits. This prospect 
the orifice, the shorter do these pillars be-| terminates in the sea; the eye following, as 
come, and the more tightly do they pull on| upon an immense map or an embossed plain, 
the cords. ‘The opening into the pulmonary ithe slopes, the undulations, the intersections 
artery is at the top of the ventricle, to allow | of the coasts, the capes, the promontories, 
of its contracting with the more effect. If| the gulfs of its shores from the Carmel to 
| we fill a bladder with water, and insert a pipe Cape Batroun, along an extent of fifty leagues. 








|in its neck, by compressing it the fluid will| ‘The air is so fine that one can fancy any 
| be made to spout a considerable distance, but | object to be almost within a few hours’ tra- 
\if the bladder is only half full, the same de-| yelling, which it would require three or four 
gree of compression will not send it one third|days to reach. At those distances, the sea 
the distance. ‘This latter would be the con- | appears so mixed up with the firmament, with 
| dition of the ventricle, if the artery were in- | which it is blended in the horizon, that it is 
|serted at its lower part. The blood, as it| impossible at the first glance to distinguish 
lentered from the auricle, would, by its gravi-|the two elements from each other, and the 
ty, descend into the artery, the ventricle, but ||and appears to float in an increased double 
half filled, would want its stimulus to contract,|ocean. It is only by fixing the sea with 


ig u | and if contraction took place, it would exert! more attention, and by observing the little 
lungs, were it not that the opening into the ; 


| but little force upon the contents, therefore is| white sails on its blue surface, that it is 


\the artery placed at the top. The compli-| possible to distinguish the object in view. A 

| cated structure of the valve between the two) slight and more or less. gilded haze floats 
*,° . . | . . 

| cavities is not needed at the egress of the ar-| above the waves, and separates the sky from 


|tery, simple folds of membrane being suffi-|the water. At some moments, light fogs, 
cient ; and as nature does nothing in vain, | raised up from the sides of the mountains by 
| the cords and fleshy pillars are dispensedwith. |the morning breeze, detach themselves, like 
The blood having been forced into the artery, | a bird’s white feathers consigned to the winds, 


as I have before observed, it soon divides into | and are carried awa 


C y to the sea, or evaporated 
|two branches, one for each lung, and these | by the rays of the now burning sun. 


| subdivide, in the substance of the lungs, into| Quitting this magnificent scenery; we be- 
| innumerable small branches and minute twigs, | can to descend by a path more perilous than 
_ramifying over the sides of the air cell, where | [ had ever seen in the Alps. The declivity 
| the blood is aerated, and by this means puri-| is perpendicular, and the road less than two 
fied. It begins to collect again in the pulmo- | feet wide ; unfathomable precipices line it on 
nary veins, which, finally uniting into four|one side, and a wall of rocks on the other; 
trunks, enter the left auricle, filling it with | the hollow of the path is paved with rolling 
red, perfect, arterial blood. From here the | rocks, or with stones so well polished by the 
vital current is driven into the left ventricle, | waters, by the horses’ shoes and the camels’ 
out of which opens the aorta, the main pipe | feet, that those animals are obliged to select, 
from which it is distributed to supply the| with the utmost care, a stepping place; and, 
whole body. as this place is always the same, they have 

i in the course of time scooped cavities in the 


stone, wherein their hoofs sink a few inches, 
He that looks for content must look for in-| and it is only owing to those cavities offering 


nocence ; for those who fly from the one, will|a point of resistance to the horse’s shoe, 
never obtain the other.—Palmer’s Aporisms. | which has thus a firm hold, that the animal 
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escapes falling. One also meets now and |here in clusters, and spreads its branches at 
then with steps cut in the rock, of the height | will, and accordingly in more majestic, varied 
of two feet, or blocks of rounded granite |and graceful forms than in our own country. 
which it would be impossible to step over, | Between these masses of trees and other 
and which must be turned by availing ourself) groups of rushes and large reeds which co- 
of spaces between them barely wide enough | vered the islands, we perceived the broken 





to admit the legs of the animal ; this descrip- 
tion applies to nearly all the roads in this 
part of the Lebayon. The sides of the moun- 
tains occasionally turn off or become fiat, 
affording a less rugged road on layers of yel- 
low dust, freestone or mould. It is difficult 
to conceive how a country like this can breed | 
at all times such numbers of fine horses. No 
Arab, however inaccessible his village or his 
dwelling, is without a horse, and we con- 
stantly observed them carelessly mounting, | 
or descending, with pipes in their mouths, | 
the steepest hills, which the roebucks of our 
mountains would have found it difficult to) 
climb. 

After descending for an hour and a half, 
we caught a glimpse of the end of the gorge 


arches of an old bridge built by the ancient 
emirs of Lebanon, but for centuries past fall- 
ing to ruins. Beyond the arches of this 
ruined bridge, the gorge opened outright up- 
on an immense inward scene of valleys, plains 
and hills, strewed with villages inhabited by 
the Druses, the whole surrounded, like an 


‘amphitheatre, by a circular chain of high 


mountains ; the hills were nearly all of a 
green hue, and covered with forests of pine 
trees. ‘The villages were suspended over, 
and appeared to be connected with, one an- 
other; but after crossing some of them, we 
discovered that the distance between them 
was considerable, owing to the difficulty of 
the way by the paths, and the necessity of 
descending or ascending the deep ravines 





through which we had to make our way. Aj|which separate them. From any one of 


river resounded in its depth, still veiled by | 


the fog of its waters and by the tops of carob 
and walnut trees, plantains and Persian pop- 
lars growing on the extreme slope of the ra- 
vine. Handsome fountains issued, on the 


right of the road, from grottos of rock decked | 


with a thousand unknown creeping plants, or 
from the middle of grass-plots covered with 
autumnal flowers. We soon perceived a 
house between trees on the borders of the 
river or torrent, which we forded. We there 
came to a stop, in order to afford rest to our 
horses, and to enjoy for a moment one of the 
most extraordinary sights we had ever beheld | 
on our journey. 


The gorge, into the depth of which we had 


these villages is easily heard the voice of a 
| man speaking in the adjoining hamlet, though 
it requires an hour to travel from one to the 
other. What added to the effect of this fine 
landscape, was the sight of two monasteries 
of large dimensions, planted, like fortresses, 
on the summit of two hills behind the river, 
and resembling blocks of granite, grown black 


| 





The other was deserted ; it had formerly be- 
longed to the order of the Lazarites of Leba- 
non, and now served as an asylum and refuge 





descended, was completely filled with the| the Arab chiefs with rules and plans for their 


waters of the river, bubbling round some 


masses of rock that had fallen into its bed. | ment and poverty, and in exemplary sanctity. | 
' 


Here and there, islands of a mouldy soil ex- 


guidance ; they live there in complete retire- 


After having rested for half an hour in this 


hibited gigantic poplars rising to a prodigious | enchanting spot, we again mounted our horses, 


height, and throwing their pyramidal shadow 
against the sides of the mountain where we 
were seated. The waters of the river were 
contracted, on our left, by two walls of gra- 
nite, which they seemed to have split in at- 
tempting to force their way through ; these 
walls rose to the height of four or five hun- 
dred feet, and, approaching each other at 
their further extremity, appeared like an im- 


mense arcade, which the lapse of time had} 


forced to give way and fall upon itself. Tops 
of Italian pine trees were scattered like 
bunches of wall-flowers on the ruins of de- 


cayed walls, and detaching themselves, bore | 


the appearance of a dark green spot on the 
plain bright blue of heaven. On the right, 
the gorge ran in windings for about a quarter 
of a mile between wider and less rugged 
banks; its waters flowed unobstructed, em- 
bracing a multitude of small islands or ver- 
dant promontories, covered with the richest 
and most smiling vegetation. It was the first 
time I had beheld the poplar tree, since I 
left the banks of the Rhone and of the Seine. 


It extended its pale and moving veil over all 


this valley of the river; but as it was neither | 
planted nor pruned by human hands, it grows | villages, of which we beheld the rising ter-| tile plains of olive, lemon, and mulberry-trees, 


and began to ascend the steep brow which 
stood before us. The path grew more and 
more rugged as it arose on the last chain of 
Lebanon, which separated us from the coast 
of Syria. In proportion, however, as we 
ascended, the aspect of the immense basin 
which we left on our right became more 
gigantic and imposing. 

The river we had quitted, after a halt, fol- 
lowed a winding course in the midst of this 
| plain, slightly undulated with hills, and some- 
times spread in blue and brilliant lakes re- 
sembling those of Switzerland. The dark 
hills, being crowned on their summits by 
‘clusters of  fir-trees, repeatedly interrupted 
the course of the river, and appeared to sepa- 
rate it into a thousand luminous sheets. 
Other hills, springing by slow degrees from 
the- plain, rose up, gathered into masses, 
leaned against each other with their cover- 


there, at wide intervals, trees with broad 
tops, which flung dark shades over their 
sides. Large cedar and fir-trees descended 
from still higher summits, and dropped in 
clusters and glades round the numerous Druse 





with age. The one is inhabited by Maronites | 
who devote themselves to the instruction of! 
young Arabs intended for the priesthood. | 


to young jesuits, sent there by their order, at | 
the request of the Maronite bishop, to furnish | 


ings of furze in blossom, and bore, here and | 


the centre of the verdant pine-trees. ‘The in- 
habitants, chiefly clad in fine scarlet mantles, 
and their foreheads covered with red, broad- 
folded turbans, ascended their terraces to see 
us pass, adding, by the brilliancy of their 
costume and their majestic attitudes, to the 
grand, the singular, and picturesque eflect of 
the scene. Water was flowing in all direc- 
| tions from handsome ‘Turkish fountains placed 
| at the entrance and exit of these villages. ‘The 
/ women and young maidens, who came to fill 
their long narrow pitchers, were grouped 
/round the basins, and removed a corper of 
| their veils to obtain a glimpse of us. The 
| population appeared a noble race of beings. 
Men, women, and children, all were the pic- 
| ture of health and strength. ‘The women are 
| extremely handsome. Their features bear, 
|in general, the stamp of pride and dignity, 
| without any expression of ferocity to dispa- 
|rage them. We were every where greeted 
| with courteous politeness. Offers of hospi- 
| tality were made by all the villages in turn ; 
| we did not avail ourselves of them, but con- 


races, the balconies, and ogive windows, from 


| tinued to ascend, for about three hours, the * 


| steep acclivities shaded by fir-trees. We 
| finally reached the last white and naked crest 
|of the mountains, and the immense horizon 
|of the coast of Syria unfolded itself at once 
‘to our view. This was an aspect very dif- 
‘ferent from what had struck our eyes for 
many days past ; it was the horizon of Naples, 
seen from the top of Vesuvius, or from the 
heights of Castellamare. The immense ocean 
was at our feet, boundless, or showing no 
|other limits to the eye than a few clouds 
heaped up on the furthest extremity of its 
waves. Under these clouds the imagination 
fancied the appearance of land, the island of 
| Cyprus, which is, however, at the distance of 
| thirty leagues from the shore. Mount Car- 
mel was on the left; and on the right, and 
far out of sight, the endless chain of the 
coasts of Baireut, Tripoli, Syria, Latakia, 
and Alexandretta; lastly, but under a con- 
fused aspect, and the gilded haze of night, 
were some shining points of the mountains of 
Taurus; but this might have been an illu- 
sion, so great is the distance. Immediately 
beneath our feet the descending path com- 
menced ; and, after gliding on the rocks and 
dry furze of the ridge where we stood, we 
found it less abrupt, and opening from summit 
to summit; at first, the eye rested on the 
gray heads of rocky hills; next, upon the 
dark-green tops of oak, pine, cedar, and ca- 
|rob-trees; lower down again, upon gentler 
slopes, upon the paler and more yellow ver- 
dure of plantains and sycamores; lastly ap- 
peared gray hills covered with the leaves of 
olive trees; and the whole finally mingled 
and died away in the narrow plain which se- 
parates Lebanon from the sea. 

Along the capes were seen old Moorish 
towers protecting the shore; within the gulfs, 
large villages and towns, their walls reflecting 
the sun’s rays, their creeks dug in the sands, 
and their boats run aground, or their vessels 
sailing in or out of harbour; Saide and Bai- 
reut in particular, encompassed by their fer- 
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i 
their minarets, the domes of their mosques, |as I have never seen in Europe; it is of the|and work proceeds, and faith in the merits 
their castles and embattled ramparts, rose | size of the largest oaks, and grows to an older | of the Saviour can be no longer genuine than 
out of this ocean of colours and streaks, and|age. Its trunk sometimes measures thirty or | while it leads to practical godliness.” 
riveted the beholder to two projecting spots | forty feet in circumference, and is often larger ; 
on the coast. Beyond the plain of Baireut, the its branches, which begin to spread at an , 
mighty Lebanon, intersected by the course of| elevation of fifteen or twenty feet from the} “ In looking over your letter in reply to 
the river, arose again, of a yellow and gold | ground, at first extend in an horizontal direc-|™me, It appears that you found your con- 
colour, in the foreground, like the pillars of|tion, to an immense distance; the upper clusion of the final perdition of the heathen 
Pestum: next assuming a gray, sombre, and| branches thea group themselves in narrower | 0M your not being able to perceive how their 
tarnished appearance ; then becoming green | cones, and resemble from afar our beech- salvation is possible. If my view of your 
and black in the region of forests; and lastly|trees. The shadow of those trees, which | Statement be correct, you will permit me to 
shooting up its snowy tops, which seemed to| Providence seems to have scattered here and | hint, that your conclusion is not legitimately 
melt in the transparency of the sky, at an | there as an hospitable cloud over the burn- borne out by your premises. Your not being 
elevation where the bright rays of day-light | ing soil of the desert, extends to a great dis-|able to perceive how the heathen can be 
rested in undisturbed serenity on layers of | tance from the trunk ; and it is not unusual saved is simply negative ; but your conclu- 
perpetual whiteness. Neither Naples nor} to see perhaps sixty camels and horses, and sion—therefore they must perish—is positive. 
Sorrentum, neither Rome nor Albano, can|as many Arabs, encamped, during the heat | Now no negative premises can support such 
exhibit such an horizon. ‘of the day, under the shadow of one of these | @ positive conclusion ; and an attempt to force 
After descending for about two hours, we | trees. In this, however, as in every thing the inference, is to make ignorance the basis 
met with an isolated khan, beneath magnifi-| else, it is painful to notice the indifference of of knowledge. Not being able to perceive 
cent plantains, on the edge of a fountain. It | Eastern people and of their government. ‘These how they can be saved, will warrant you in 
will be proper to describe, once for all, what | plantains, which should be preserved with care, | Withholding your assent to their actual salva- 
is called a khan in Syria, as well as in every |as inns provided by nature for the wants of| tion, but this will not furnish you with a fair 
other Eastern country ; it is a hut, the walls the caravan, are left to the stupid improvi- ground for concluding that therefore they are 
of which are of ill-joined, uncemented stones, | dence of those who benefit by their shade ; | lost. a , 
affording no protection from wind or rain;|the Arabs light their fires at the foot of the} “A small essay on the final condition of 
these stones are generally blackened by the | sycamore, and the trunks of most of these the heathen, written by John Burder, M. A., 
smoke of the hearth, which continually filters | splendid trees are blackened and hollowed by | bas, within a few days, fallen into my hands. 
through the open spaces. The walls are about | the flames of Arab hearths. Our little cara- In this pamphlet, the author, though a rigid 
seven or eight feet high, and covered over| van settled itself under one of those majestic Calvinist, pauses ere he pulls the trigger of 
with pieces of rough wood retaining its bark | Sycamores, and we passed the night wrapped | his theological blunderbuss, charged with re- 


Extract from a letter to James Grant. 


and largest branches; the whole is shaded|up in our cloaks, and stretched on a straw | probation, and candidly admits, that though 


with dry faggots, answering the purpose of aj mat in a corner of the khan. 


roof. The inside is unpaved, and is, accord-| 
ing to the season of the year, a bed of dust | 
or of mud. One or two stakes support the | 
roof of leaves, and the traveller’s cloak | 


and arms are suspended thereon. In one 
corner is a small hearth raised upon a few 


(To be continued.) 


For “ The Friend.” 
Universality of the Light of Christ. 
Any thing is interesting which has a ten- 


rough stones; a charcoal fire is constantly | dency to support the efficacy and universal 


burning upon this hearth, and one or two 
copper coffee-pots are always full of thick 


influence of the light of Christ upon the hu- 
man heart—a doctrine that is perfectly con- 


farinaceous coffee, the habitual refreshment; genial with the benignant character of our 
and only want of the Turks and Arabs.| heavenly Father, who is no respecter of per- 
There are in general two rooms similar to the | sons, but is just and equal in all his ways. 
one I have described. One or two Arabs are|'To the Society of Friends, who have stood 
authorised, in return for the tribute they pay | prominent as the advocates of this scripture 
to the pacha, to do the honours of the dwell-| doctrine, it is pleasing to meet with those 


ing, and to sell coffee and barley-flour cakes 
to the caravans. When the traveller reaches 


he can find no ground for their salvation from 
God as a lawgiver, a judge, or simply as a 
benevolent being, yet there is some ground 
for hope that through the Divine mercy some 
may be saved. I allow that the author draws 
upon the Divine mercy as a miser draws up- 
iS his purse, yet was rather surprised that 
| his creed permitted him to exercise such an 
extended charity. It is only through the in- 
fluence of that ‘true light which lighteth 
every man that cometh into the world,’ that 
their salvation can at all be admitted on 
scriptural principles; but this is sufficient 
for every purpose to repel the severe conclu- 
sion that all must be inevitably lost, or that 
the salvation of all, without exception, is im- 











not of their immediate communion, who are possible. Happy for us, my friend, that God, 
prepared to believe that the grace of God, and not the fabricators of merciless creeds, 


the door of these khans, he alights from his|the light of Christ, or the manifestation of | is tobe the judge of mankind ; for whatever 


horse or camel, and removes the straw mats 
or damask carpets which are to serve him 


for a bed; they are spread in a corner of} enlightened, and been given to every man, 
the smoking-room; he sits down, calls for| without exception, that cometh into the 
coffee, lights his pipe, and waits until his| world; for the purpose of enabling him to 


slaves have collected some dry wood to pre- 
pare his repast. This repast usually consists 
of two or three cakes, half baked on a heated 
pebble, and of some slices of hashed mutton, 
which is boiled with rice in a copper pot. It 
rarely happens that rice or mutton can be 
procured in the khan; the traveller must then 
be satisfied with the cakes and the excellent 
fresh water which is always found in the 
neighbourhood of khans. The servants, the 
slaves, the moukres, (camel-leaders,) and the 
horses, remain round the khan in the open 
air. There is generally in the neighbourhood 
some noted and long-standing tree, which 
serves as a beacon to the caravan; this is 
mostly an immense sycamore fig-tree, such 


| bling. 


“work out his salvation with fear and trem- 
” The following letter is taken from 
the life of the late Samuel Drew, and exhibits 
a contrast to that illiberal spirit which would 
suppose that the Almighty Creator has placed 
any of his accountable creatures under cir- 
cumstances in which salvation is withheld 
from them, or is dependent upon human 
agency. On another occasion the same 
writer says, these and a few other particulars 
constitute the essentials of my creed. “ The 
sacred pages contain the plan of salvatios 
Jesus is the only way to the Father. The 
Holy Spirit is the mighty agent, through 
which alone the soul is transformed. From 
his influence every good thought, and word, 





| the Spirit—which is the same divine agent | Views may be, we know that the Judge 
| expressed in different terms—has appeared to, 


of the whole earth will do right.” 


Selected for “ The Friend.” 


“I beseech you therefore, brethren, by the mercies 
of God, that ye present your bodies a living sacrifice, 
| holy, acceptable unto God, which is your reasunable 
service. And be not conformed to this world; but be 
ye transforined by the renewing of your mind, that ye 
may prove what is that good, and acceptable, and per- 
fect will of God."— Homans, xii. se 

Nothing can be more reasonable than this 
demand. The redeemed of the Lord are his 
by mary titles peculiar to themselves. What 
a yan buys is his; what he expends his la- 
your on is his. Christ has bought his people, 
has conquered them from Satan, has made 
them anew by his spirit. Whose should they 
be but his in body, soul, and spirit? “ 'Trans- 
formed by the renewing of your minds.” This 
is the manner of the believer’s separation 
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from the world. It does not consist, as may | happiness of the patriarchal state, and so 


be thought, of a few peculiarities of conduct; 
as if these made up all the difference between 
the believer and the world. They are among 
the outward manifestations of the change ; 
but they do not constitute it. The trans- 
formation is of the heart. If one, engaged 
to a new master, assumes his livery, it 1s not 
the livery that makes him to be the servant ; 
but he wears it because he is so. It is be- 
cause the Christian has changed his service 
that he can be no longer conformed to the 
world. His conduct is changed, because his 
character is changed, his desires, his pros- 
pects, his fortunes, his hopes, and fears, and 
affections, ail are changed: it is impossible 
he should appear the same. If he does so, 
then he is not transformed ; and if not trans- 
formed, then is his mind not renewed. He 
gives no evidence of having changed his ser- 
vice ; and what evidence has he of it to him- 
self? 

But there is yet another sense in which 
Christ has a claim to our service, and which 
may also be our guide in the manner of ren- 
dering it. We are the members of his body ; 
and as such, must act with him and for him 
continually, in the position assigned to us. 
We must not choose our place; but must no 
more insist on doing another’s work than do 
negligently our own. The young and inex- 
perienced in the faith, must not insist on be- 
coming its pillars and supporters; the weak 
and disabled must not fret to be in actiye 
service ; the unlearned must not repine that | 
he has no talent to serve with, nor the learned | 
that he could do more, if he had wealth. If) 
one has greater gifts than another, he must | 
not be exalted to the despising of his brother | 
who has less, as if the head had no need of 
the feet ; and as little must he who is lowest, 
covet despondingly another’s gifts, as if be- 
cause he is not the head, he were therefore 
not of the body. In the warmth of a new| 
kindled zeal, Christians are very liable to} 
overlook this order, and to appoint themselves 
to places in their Master’s house for which | 
they are not fitted, in over-eagerness to do 
all that they see others do. An earthly 
household would soon be thrown into disor- 
der by such misguided zeal ; it is for the Mas- | 
ter to assign to each the place and occupation 
for which he believes him fitted. Our Mas- 
ter must do more than this; for in ourselves | 
we are unfit for any service, and He must| 
make us capable before He can employ us. 
Surely it is his to choose, our’s to wait hum- 
bly and submissively to sce what He would | 


have us do, then to do it simply, diligently 
and cheerfully. C. Fry. 








— 
EMANCIPATION IN KENTUCKY. 


In estimating the importance and true cha- 
racter of the following, it must be borne in 
mind, that in the division into slavehovai 
and non-slaveholding states, as generally re- 
eognised, Kentucky ranks with the former. 
The contrast is strong between the views and 
sentiments here promulgated, and those con- 
tained in Governor MacDuffie’s message—his 
likening the condition of negro slavery to the 


forth. 

We have received, from a correspondent, 
«“ An Address to the Presbyterians of Ken- 
tucky, proposing a plan for the Emancipation 
and Instruction of their slaves, by a commit- 
tee of the Synod of Kentucky.” It is an 
octavo pamphlet of 64 pages. On the second 
page, we find the following minute: 

For the purpose of promoting harmony and 
concert of action on this important subject, 
the Synod do 

Resolve, That a committee of ten be ap- 
pointed, to consist of an equal number of mi- 
nisters and elders, whose business it shall be 
to digest and prepare a plan for the moral 
and religious instruction of our slaves, and 
for their future emancipation, and to report 
such plan to the several presbyteries within 
our bounds, for their consideration and ap- 
proval. 

John Brown, Esq., is chairman of the com- 
mittee, and John C. Young, President of 
Danville College, secretary. ‘The committee 
“respectfully request every preacher to read 
this address to his congregation on some 
Sabbath. The object of the Synod in ap- 
pointing the committee to prepare a plan, is 
stated to be to ‘ promote harmony and con- 
cert of action on this important subject ;’ and 


this can only be effected by presenting the | 


plan, with the reasons urging its adoption, 
before every member of our church.” 

The committee say, in defining slavery : 
“1. A part of our system of slavery consists 
in depriving human beings of the right to 
acquire property. 2. The deprivation of per- 
sonal liberty forms another part of our sys- 
tem of slavery. 3. The deprivation of per- 
sonal security is the remaining constituent of 
our system of slavery.” Its effects are said 








pated, as they severally reach their twenty- 
fifth year. 

2. We recommend that deeds of emancipa- 
tion be now drawn up, and recorded in our 
respective county courts, specifying the slaves 
whom we are about to emancipate, and the 
age at which each is to become free. 

This measure is highly necessary, as it will 
furnish to our own minds, to the world, and 
to our slaves, satisfactory proof of our sin- 
cerity in this work—and it will also secure 
the liberty of the slaves against all contin- 
gencies. 

3. We recommend that our slaves be in- 
structed in the common elementary branches 
of education. 

4. We recommend that strenuous and per- 
severing efforts be made, to induce them to 
attend regularly upon the ordinary services 
of religion, both domestic and public. 

5. We recommend that great pains be 
taken to teach them the Holy Scriptures ; 
and that, to effect this, the instrumentality of 
Sabbath schools, wherever they can be en- 
joyed, be united with that of domestic instruc- 
tion. 

It should be understood, that deeds of 
emancipation such as are here recommended, 
put it out of the power of the master to hold 
the slave beyond the time stated in the deed, 
even if he should change his mind, and wish 
to do it. The deed being recorded in court, 
is beyond his power. ‘The law, on this point, 
is clearly settled in Kentucky. Some, con- 
nected with the Synod, have already record- 
ed deeds of emancipation. Others, we doubt 
not, will do it soon. These men are in ear- 
nest. Neither the fear of being confounded 
with northern abolitionists on the one hand, 
nor the charge of being “ gradualists” and 
“apologists for slavery” on the other, will 
be permitted to drive them from their course. 


to be: “1. To deprave and degrade its sub-| Whether they are perfectly correct or not, 
jects, by removing from them the strongest |either in theory or practice, they are bring- 


natural checks to human corruption. 


2. It|ing the emancipation of slaves to pass, faster 


dooms thousands of human beings to hopeless than any other body of men in the country.— 
ignorance. 3. It deprives its subjects, in a| Boston Rec. 


great measure, of the privileges of the gos- 
pel. 4. This system licenses and produces 
great cruelty. 5. It produces general licen- 
tiousness among the slaves. 6. This system 
demoralises the whites as well as the blacks. 
7. This system draws down upon us the ven- 
geance of Heaven.” These several points, in 
their order, are illustrated and enforced at 
length. Then follow confutations of the va- 
rious arguments of the defenders of the sys- 
tem. Then— 

As the conclusion of all that has been ad- 
vanced, we assert it to be the unquestiona- 
ble duty of every Christian, to use vigorous 
and immediate measures for the destruction of 
this whole system, and for the removal of all 
its unhappy effects. Both these objects should 
be contemplated in his efforts. 

Next, the plan of immediate and complete 
emancipation is discussed and rejected. Then 
we have the plan of the committee, briefly 
stated thus : 

1. We would recommend that all slaves 
now under twenty years of age, and all those 
yet to be born in our possessions, be emanci- 


From the Christian Advocate and Journal. 
PRIVATE DEVOTION. 


The sincere Christian, in his approaches 
to the throne of grace, feels that his success 
is wholly dependent upon the divine energy, 
through Jesus Christ. He has no claims to 
urge—no faithfulness to plead. He looks up- 
on himself as utterly helpless and unworthy, 
and is persuaded that he must be renewed and 
sanctified by an efficiency which is wholly ex- 
traneous, and beyond his own control. Self- 
abasement and self-renunciation fill his heart 
and dwell upon his tongue. Now, it is not 
surprising if he is sometimes so fully occu- 
pied with these orthodox and befitting senti- 
ments, as wholly to forget another considera- 
tion equally just and hardly less important— 
that prayer is not an isolated single act, 
wholly independent of the other actions of 
his life. So far from it, it is intimately con- 
nected with his daily walk and conversation, 
and in a very material point of view, it is little 
else than a summing up before God of his 
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current history. The success of his devo- 
tions is far more dependent upon his habitual 
deportment and tempers than upon any fer- 
vours or faith of the closet. A day that has 
been spent in folly and sin cannot be closed 
with profitable and consolatory devotion. It 
has reared up a barrier in the way of access 
to God. It may furnish many an affecting 
theme for confession and repentance—and 
forgiveness is never far from the humble pe- 
nitent—but it is vain to imagine that there 
is in the gospel any provision in virtue of 
which we may pass from the contaminating 
scenes of worldly pleasure into communion 
with the Holy Spirit. None but the watch- 
ful, the pure, and the painstaking, can profit 
greatly by prayer. Prayer has no efficacy 


eross, but rather glory in our Christian pro- 
fession. What we lack is holy living. It 
is this want that spoils our prayers in the 
sight of God. It is a good rule that the life 
should be ordered with special reference to 
the objects which we seek to obtain by 
prayer. 

Do you desire humility? Watch then 
against the risings of pride, condescend to 
men of low estate, and meddle not with 
things that are too high for you. Do you 
pray to be delivered from covetousness? You 
will do so in vain if you at the same time 
give your nights and your days to the pursuit 
of wealth, remain unfeeling and penurious, 
unmindful of the starving poor, and the pe- 
rishing heathen. Do you pray for the sanc- 


mises made of no effect. 
longer a difficulty or a mystery in the exer- 
cise of filial confidence and saving faith in a 
crucified Redeemer, with whom you have 
walked and communed ail the day, and to 
whom you have rendered an imperfect, but 
sincere and cordial obedience. 


See if there be any 


From the Southern Religious Telegraph. 
THE TITLE OF D. D. DECLINED. 
The honorary degree of D. D. was con- 


ferred on James Culbertson, by the trustees 
of Washington College, at the last annive 
of that institution. 
spectfully declines, in terms, and f 
given in the following extract 





This honour Mr. 





to atone for the obliquities of a perverse life, | tifying influences of the Holy Spirit? Your | munication under his signature 

nor can it find pardon for sins into which we | prayer will be wholly in vain if it be not ac-| burg Herald. Whatever may be thought of 

have contentedly fallen to-day, and which we eompanied with a denying of all ungodliness | the validity of his reasons—the spirit which 

have no purpose to shun to-morrow. ‘“ We|and worldly lusts,—with unceasing watchful- | has apparently dictated them wil! be deemed 

know that God heareth not sinners.” hess against anger, envy, and covetousness— | highly honourable to him as a minister of 
Piety must reach somewhat beyond the| with the diligent cultivation of all the fruits|Curisr. He says, 


closet. The whole life is a preparation for 
judgment, and each successive portion of it 
may be regarded as a preparation for that 
solemn account which a Christian exacts from 


himself, and renders to God at every recur-| acts in admirable harmony with the laws of 


ring season of prayer. Devotion will be pro- 
fitable according only as the deportment has 
been blameless and the motives pure. 

What a contrast is observable in some pro- 
fessors between the earnestness of their pray- 
ers and the carelessness of their lives! ‘They 
seem to imagine that the whole Christian 
warfare is a vocation of the closet. There 
and there alone they seek to nurture their 
Christian virtues—to mortify the deeds of the 
flesh, and to offer themselves a living sacri- 
fice to God. In the common pursuits of life 
they are guided by common maxims, and ani- 


of the Spirit. 
The gospel is very plain and practical. It 


accommodated, not indeed to the corrup- 


tions, but to the constitution of man; and it 


{our moral and physical nature. For pur- 
poses infinitely wise and merciful, God has 
attached conditions to the bestowment of his 
gifts. In religion as in nature, the richest 
blessings are denied to sloth and indifference, 
and are given to the willing and the obedient. 
Nor are they on this account less valuable 
and free, or less honourable to the divine be- 
nevolence. Prayer, and faith, and salvation 
by Christ, have been mystified by the ingeni- 
ous speculations of theologians, and still more 
| by the perverseness of a practical Antinomi- 
anism ; but after all, who that has attempted 








mated by the common spirit. In the closet} to follow Christ in a sincere and intelligent 
only they do the works of Him that hath| obedience, has wandered far from the path 
called them. of safety? Who that has made the New 

They pray for grace to subdue the evil! Testament the law of his life, and humbly 
propensities which they voluntarily indulge) offered his prayers in the name of Jesus, 
throughout the rest of the day. ‘They che-|has been left to darkness and despair? Be 
rish pride, and pray for humility. They | assured, my brother, your unfruitful, comfort- 
eagerly court the applause of the world, and|less devotions, originate in the unholiness of 
make it the main element of their happiness| your life. You are instructed in the way of 
—and pray for heavenly affections. They | truth. You are well read in.doctrines. You 
indulge in sinful tempers and passions, and | have not attempted to lay another foundation 
pray, perhaps with strong cries and tears, to|than that which is laid, Christ Jesus our 
be made meek, and child-like, and patient.| Lord. But with all your orthodoxy, your 
Parents pray that their children may be de-| practice is sadly defective. The gospel is 
livered from worldly vanities, and converted | designed for every day use. Carry its un- 
to God, and at the same time indulge them! bending precepts with you into your shop, to 
in all the frivolous and corrupting excesses of | the market, to your farm. Let its meekness 
the fashionable world. And all this startling| support you under provocation. Let its cha- 
inconsistency is often united with the most| rity modify your opinions, and cool your re- 
perfect sincerity. Who has not seen it?|sentments. Exercise its forgiving temper 
What minisier has not mourned over this|toward your enemies, and cherish its strong 
tendency in professing Christians, to disjoin| sympathies for the souls of all men. Feel 
their praying and their acting altogether, to| for the honour of Christ, and labour for the 
give their devotions to God, and the rest of|spread of the gospel. Remember God all 
their time to the world? There lies the|the day long, and let all things, even eating 
great secret of barren devotions and unan-|and drinking, be done to his glory. Let re- 
swered prayers. We separate what God |ligion choose your associates, and order your 
hath joined together. We pray, perhaps,|speech. Let it rule your household and train 
enough, and with sufficient fervour. There| your children. See, then, if your prayers are 
may be no want of confidence, which easily | any longer unavailing—if your comforts be 
passes for faith. We are not ashamed of the|few—if the Spirit be withheld, and the pro- 





“T feel thankful to the board for their 
friendly designs, but I hereby announce. my 
deliberate determination to decline, and I do 
hereby decline the honour conferred. Here 
I might close my communication, but some 
may be ready to enquire, ‘Why have you 
come to this conclusion?’ I am ready to an- 
swer, and say, for the following reasons : 

“1. Because I have long been doubtful 
whether such titles were compatible with the 
LETTER or sprrit of Christianity. The ter- 
TER is exhibited in such passages as the fol- 
lowing: ‘ Be ye not called of men Rabbi, for 
one is your master, even Curist, and all ye 
are brethren.’ ‘The connection of this passage 
makes it more pointed and impressive. The 
Pharisees are condemned because they loved 
flattering distinctions, and particularly be- 
cause they loved greetings in the markets, 
and to be called of men, Rabbi, Rabbi. 

‘“« But if we have mistaken the letter, can 
we be mistaken in the spirit of Christianity ? 
Is it not a lowly, unaspiring, unassuming, un- 
ostentatious system ? I am far from ascribing 
pride, ambition, or a love of show to those 
who wear these honorary titles, for many of 
them are among the humble and unobtrusive. 
But still it is a question whether these dis- 
tinctions do not, in the estimation of the 
world, clothe Christianity in a worldly livery 
which does not belong to her. 

“2. Because these titles, even if strictly 
compatible with Christian principles, are not 
in their present application confined to their 
original and appropriate design. It cannot 
be doubted they were originally intended as 
the honorary testimonials to eminent attain- 
ments. It is equally unquestionable that 
these titles have sroorep in their require- 
ments below their original demands, and thus 
have lost their vaLue and sunk their RE- 
PUTATION. 

“3. Because they have become too popu- 
lar, and are in this way ensnaring. This is a 


delicate point, and I shall not dwell upon it. 
“4. Because the prevalence of these hono- 
rary badges in the church prejudices acute 
and discerning men in the world, and creates 
embarrassment in the efforts of the church to 
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-do good. 

vast importance. We believe as private 
Christiansy we unfold as ministers, a system 
which calls for crucrrrxton to the world. 
What will be the effect when the world be- 
holds us investing each other with honorary 
appendages and flattering distinctions? Doubt- 
less it will produce distrust in our honesty, 
and so far interfere with our usefulness. 

“5. Because these distinctions partake too 
much of the character and spirit of popery, 
and identify protestants to too great an ex- 
tent with the ‘MAN or SIN,’ encircled with 
id titles. I admit that many clothed 
hese honours have no affinity to the 
em; but still their position before 
volves too great an assimilation. 
I feel myself totally unworthy 
of sucha distinction, and my friends could 
not mortify m@™more than by addressing me 
under this title: * 

“For these arid similar reasons, I do 
respectfully but determinately decline this 
honorary distinction, and request you, Mr. 
Editor, to give publicity to this communica- 
tion, 








“Your brother, 
“ James CuLBERTSON.” 


Selected for “‘ The Friend.” 


The following beautiful lines were found 
in the pocket book of a clergyman in Eng- 
land, who was suddenly killed by a fall from 
his horse. 


What dost thou, oh, wandering dove ! 
From thy home on the rock’s riven breast ? 
Tis fair—but the falcon is whirling above ; 
Oh fly to thy sheltering nest— 

To thy nest, wandering dove, to thy nest. 


Frail bark! on that bright summer sea, 
That the breezes now curl but in sport, 
Spread cheerly thy sail, for though pleasant it be, 
Ne’er linger till safe in the port— 
To the port, little bark, to the port. 


Tired roe! that the hunter dost flee, 
While his arrow’s e’en now on the wing, 


In yon deep green recess there’s a fountain for thee;| friend Elizabeth Fry are not restricted to| 


Go, rest by that clear secret spring— 
To the spring, panting roe, to the spring. 


My spirit! still hovering half blest 
Midst shadows so fleeting and dim; 
Ah knewest thou thy rock and the haven of rest, 
And thy pure spring of joy ! 
Then to Him, fleeting spirit! to Him. 


Stneutar Preservation or Lire.—Something over | 


This is a reason which I deem of | ever, it was in no less danger from perishing with the 


cold, by being exposed to the inclemency of the weather 
at this season of the year. Considerations of this kind, 
after four or five days’ search, induced the inhabitants 
to give up all hopes of finding the little wanderer, and 
they returned to their homes, conscious of having done 
all that daty required of them towards restoring the 
child to the fond embrace of its parents. ‘The surprise 
of the inhabitants can be better imagined than de- 
scribed, on secing the little pedestrian emerge from the 
forest, seven or_eight days after they had abandoned 
the search as unnecessary and fruitless, accompanied 
by the faithful house-dog of its parents, which had ac- 
companied it in all its wanderings. The child was, as 
might be expected, much emaciated by extreme suffer- 
ing from hunger and cold, and had its hair burned off 
its head by the burning prairie. The faithful dog, how- 
ever, suffered much more severely from the fire, as is 
supposed, in endeavouring to preserve the child from 
being consumed. Suffice it to say, the child is fast re- 
covering, and the parents’ hearts have been made to re- 
| joice over the restored child of their affections —Per- 
rysburg (Ohio) Miami of the Lake. 
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The school corporation are desirous of 
procuring teachers for their mathematical 
and classical schools in this city, both to be 
members of the Society of Friends. Applica- 
tion may be made to Thomas P. Cope, Thomas 
Kite, or Thomas Evans. 

Philadelphia, 12th mo. 30th, 1835. 


To the Auxiliaries of the Bible Association 
of Friends in America. 
CIRCULAR. 

The auxiliaries are requested to forward 
as early as practicable to George W. ‘Taylor, 
agent, No. 50, North Fourth street, answers 
to the annexed queries. In order that they 
may be in season for the annual report, it is 


/necessary that they should be received here 


as early as the third month next. It is very 
desirable that they should be full and explicit 
as respects the supply of Bibles and Testa- 
ments, and the number of families and indi- 
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A subscriber, of Caroline county, Va., has 
| forwarded for insertion the subjoined notice 
| relative to the demise of one of his neigh- 
bours—a slaveholder. We take pleasure in 
|recording every such proof of an awakened 
| sense of justice to the coloured race in that 
| direction. 
Diep, at his residence in Caroline county, 
| Va., the llth of eleventh month, 1835, 
Acuittes Duxtne, supposed to be between 
eighty and ninety years old. He has emanci- 
pated his slaves, amounting to twenty-six, 
with a donation of one hundred and fifty dol- 
lars each, for the purpose of removing them 
to some place where they can enjoy their 
| liberty, and towards providing for them there 
| wherever it may be. Au honourable and praise- 
| worthy act; and to persons similarly situated, 
| be it said, * Go thou and do likewise.” 
| 





From the “ Christian Keepsake” for 1836, 
we learn that the benevolent exertions of our 


|any single walk of usefulness, but have em- 
| braced most of those in which her sex can 
‘with propriety and advantage be engaged ; 
one of her latest efforts of charity and piety 
_has been directed to a class of persons re- 


|quiring, from their very peculiar circum- 


stances, the kind attention of their country- | 


men, but hitherto overlooked—the residents 
at the guard stations around the English 


} 


three weeks since, a little girl about five years of age | coast, which amount to about 500 in number, 
while gathering nuts of various kinds, with some other and include, with women and children, up- 


children in a forest contiguous to a prairie, in the south | w 
part of this county, became separated from her compa- 
nions, and remained in the forest or on the prairie for 
The inhabitants of the ad. 


the space of twelve days. 


| wards of 20,000 persons, the nature of whose 
|employment prevents, almost entirely, their 
attending on the public worship of the Most 


viduals who may not be adequately furnished 


| with good copies of the Holy Scriptures. 


On behalf of the corresponding committee, 
Tuomas Evans. 
Philada., 12th mo. 39th, 1835. 


1. What number of families or individuals 
have been gratuitously furnished with the 
Holy Scriptures by the Association, since its 
establishment, and how many during the past 
year? 

2. What number of Bibles and Testaments 
have been sold by the Association, since its 
commencement, and how many within the 
past year? 

3. How many members, male and female, 
are there belonging to the Association, and 
what number of families of Friends reside 
within its limits ? 

4. Are there any families of Friends within 
your limits not duly supplied with the Holy 
| Scriptures; and if so, how many? 
| 5. How many members of our Society, ca- 
| pable of reading the Bible, do not own a copy? 

6. How many Bibles or Testaments may 
| probably be disposed of by sale or otherwise 
|to Friends within your limits ? 
| 7. Is the income of the auxiliary sufficient 
| to supply those within its limits who are not 
| duly furnished with the Holy Scriptures ? 


} 














—— 


DEATH IS THE COUCH OF ALL. 


“ But when a scene of death is bathed 

With radiance from above; 

When features by diseases scathed, 

i Beam in celestial love,— 
| When with sharp pains fond raptures strive, 
And fill the speaking eye— 
| Who would not like a Christian live, 
And like a Christian die 7” 


} 
} 
| 
| 





_ Diep, on the 18th day of the 12th month, Isatan 
Kink, aged 82 years; for many years an elder of 
Nantmeal particular meeting. Through a long life he 


joining towns, to the number of several hundred, turned | High, and the regular means of religious in- enjoyed almost uninterrupted health, and was an ex- 


out for the purpose of finding the little unfortugate struction. 
truant, but, after several days of faithful search, gave 
the child up as forever lost, as it was not deemed possi- | 


Efforts are now making for the 
. . —. 
| purpose of placing a library of religious and 


ble that it could escape either of the several dangers to | useful books in each of the stations, and on 
which it was exposed. To give the reader an idea of | board of the revenue cutters employed on the 


these dangers, we will merely state that when the child | coast. 


These truly commendable efforts, it 


was lost, the prairies were on fire, and were filling the | is understood, were commenced by E. Fry, 


whole country with smoke and flame, which rendered 
it more than probable that the object of their search 
must have perished in the general conflagration of ve- 
getation. In the event of an escape from the fire, how-| soon rendered successful. 


by ‘whom they are pursued with encouraging 
hopes that they will be liberally assisted, and 


ample of temperance in all things. 

in this city, on the 18th ult., Racuen Crvix- 
SHANK, wife of Joseph Cruikshank, in the 82d year of 

| her age ; a valuable member and elder of Philadelphia 
monthly mecting. 

on the 22d ult., in the 80th year of her age, 

Saran, widow of Jonathan Brown, a member of Wood- 
bury monthly meeting, New Jersey, after a short ill- 
ness, which she bore with Christian meekness, express- 


jing entire willingness to depart whenever it was the 
| Lord’s will. 
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